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BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 
AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.—Cowfer, 
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NOTICE TO QUIT. 


NINE-TENTHS OF THE LAW. 


CHAPTER XX.—A DISAPPOINTMENT. 


Hope tells a flattering tale, 
Delusive, vain, and hollow ; 
Ah ! let not hope prevail, 
Lest disappointment follow. 
—Old Song. 


T= following morning, while the Brownlows 
were at their early breakfast, each in a very 
No. 1474,—warcn 27, 1830. 





happy frame of mind, and each maintaining his or. 
her own’ theory as to the motive which had induced 
Mr. Chamberlain to withhold the notice to quit, they 
were informed that a certain Mrs. Franklin, an 
elderly woman, who lived at Dulborough, wanted to 
see the master. It occurred to Mr. Brownlow at once 
that Mrs. Franklin was the mother of a young man 
who was in Mr. Chamberlain’s employment as under- 
bailiff and clerk. He helped him with the accounts, 
looked after the workpeople, and made himself gene- 
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rally useful in the office and out of it. Mr. Brownlow 
thought that in all probability she was the bearer of a 
message from the steward, and went out to speak to 
her at once; not under any anxiety about the notice 
— the time for anxiety was past — but full of 
kindly feeling towards Mr. Chamberlain, and antici- 
pating a friendly letter of explanation from him. 

The poor woman seemed to be in great trouble, 
and before she had uttered many words began to 
cry. 

i You have heard about our Robert, I suppose?” 
she said; ‘‘ or maybe you haven’t.” 

‘‘No,” said Mr. Brownlow. 
matter ?”’ 

‘‘He has met with a sad accident, Mr. Brownlow, 
and how it ever came to happen to a steady young 
man as he is and always was, I can’t tell, I’m sure.” 

‘¢ What isit, Mrs. Franklin?” 

‘Well, sir, he was riding one of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s young horses yesterday, as he does sometimes, 
you know, for exercise, when he goes of errands, 
and—and—” 

‘‘He got thrown, I suppose; I don’t wonder at 
it. I hope he is not much hurt.” 

‘Not so very much, Mr. Brownlow—not in him- 
self, nor the horse neither. The horse is all right, I 
am glad to say. I don’t know what Mr. Chamber- 
lain would have said if the horse had been injured. 
He ain’t like Mr. Webb, as was steward before 
him.” 

‘‘ Never mind about the horse, Mrs. Franklin ; how 
is it with your son?” 

‘Well, sir, he’s pretty well again by this time; 
only put about. We're all put about. You see, sir, 
after the fall he was lying on the greensward nobody 
knows how long before nobody found him, and all 
that time he must have been insensible like. And 
when we got him home we could not make out at 
first whether he was hurt or not, for he wasn’t him- 
self, and couldn’t tell us nothing. And when the 
doctor came he didn’t seem as if he could make him 
out, and he thought he was ‘ disguised,’ if you know 
what that means, Mr. Brownlow ; that was the word 
he used.” 

‘** But he is better, you say, this morning?” Mr. 
Brownlow replied. 

‘* Yes, sir; he woke up pretty much as if nothing 
had happened ; only a headache. If he had not been 
always such a steady, quiet young man, ill-natured 
folks might say that he had had a little something, 
and was the worse for it: Mr. Hand, the doctor, 
said as much himself; but I told him it was a libel; 
‘disguised’ was much more likely, whatever that 
may be; for I never knew him to go inside a public- 
house, not to take anything more than he shouldn’t, 
since he couldn’t run alone. No; Robert is not one 
of that sort, Mr. Brownlow, if other people would 
only let him be.” 

‘Well, then, Mrs. Franklin, if your son is pretty 
well again, and the horse is uninjured, what is it 
that distresses you, and what do you want with 
me?” 

‘Why, sir, it’s about this letter. Robert had it in 
his pocket and was bringing it to you. Mr. Cham- 
berlain told him to be very particular about it, and it 
ought to have been delivered yesterday. It’s a notice 
about the farm; and it was the first thing Robert 
thought of when he woke up this morning. I never 
had my clothes off all night, and was sitting by his 
bedside, and he wanted to get up at once and bring 
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it to you; so to satisfy him I put on my bonnet, and 
came along with it myself. He says ho shall lose 
his place for certain; and he daren’t face Mr. 
Chamberlain unless you'll make it right for him.” 

Here was a disappointment! Then they wero 
all equally wrong in their conjectures. The notice 
had been sent after all; and it was only by an 
accident that it had not been duly served. 

Michael had just followed his father into the hall, 
having been sent by Mrs. Brownlow to see what was 
keeping him from his breakfast, and the old man 
turned to him with a pale face, and held out the 
letter which Mrs. Franklin had brought. 

“The notice!” he exclaimed, taking it from 
its envelope and reading it hastily. ‘Never 
mind it, father; it’sof no effect now. Mrs. Franklin 
can take it back again.”” And he broke out into a 
laugh. 

“I hope you won’t say so, sir,” Mrs. Franklin 
answered, tearfully. ‘‘ It will be the ruin of us, my son 
and me, if you hold to that; andif it was all arrange, 
as I heard say, long ago, for you to give up the farm, 
why a few hours couldn’t:make no difference, not in 
reality.” 

‘“‘Tt makes all the difference,” Michael answered. 
‘We are safe now for eighteen months, and neither 
Mr. Chamberlain, nor the squire, nor even the Queen 
herself could turn us out.” 

“Tt is very hard for us,” Mrs. Franklin answered. 
‘*You know what Mr. Chamberlain is when he is put 
out, and Mrs. Chamberlain too; they will never 
forgive us. Robert will lose his situation. He was 
ordered to be so very particularly extra careful to 
deliver the notice and to make a memorandum of it, 
and it’s not his fault that he didn’t.” 

‘“* Whose then?” : 

‘Well, if the young men at Borrowgoods’ had let 
him alone he would have been all right; it was they 
as hindered him, and they might have been his 
death !” 

‘* How was that?” 

‘They saw him passing, and they asked him about 
the notice; and then they would have him go in and 
drink a glass of ale, and when he had done that he 
must have another and another; and even after that 
they wouldn’t let him go; they said they should keep 
him there all night rather than he should serve the 
notice. And they turned the key on him—whether 
they was in jest or earnest I don’t know. It ought 
to be inquired into. And so, what with the ale, and 
what with the bother and worry, and what with the 
horse, as had been standing in the stable all the 
time, and wouldn’t bear the curb, poor Robert got 
thrown. But it was them young Mr. Borrowgoods’ 
doing, not his, chiefly.” 

Mrs. Brownlow and Lizzie had joined the group br 
this time and listened to this history. Mr. Brownlow 
could understand it only too easily. The Borrow- 
goods were his friends and neighbours, and had ex- 
pressed their sympathy with him and their indignation 
at the design which Chamberlain was known to enter- 
tain. The two sons, instigated perhaps by their 
father, had evidently got hold of Robert Franklin, 
and had endeavoured to detain him, thinking to do 
Mr. Brownlow a service. They had persuaded him 
to drink more than was good for him, and though 
they could not go the length of preventing him from 
delivering the notice, they had sent him away in such 
a state that he was unable to manage the young and 





restive horse he had to ride. Robert had been seen 
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leaping it over fences not far from the spot where he 
was afterwards found lying, and although he had 
been stunned by the accident, there was no doubt 
that the ale he had drunk was a principal cause not 
only of his fall, but also of the stupor and forgetful- 
ness which followed it. 

Mrs. Brownlow was touched by Mrs. Franklin’s 
distress, and began to think how she should feel if 
she were in her place. She was thankful that her 
own son Michael was of temperate habits; but so 
was Robert Franklin as a rule; and yet it was likely 
that he would lose his good character and his situa- 
tion also through the indiscretion of others. Mrs. 
Franklin, too, was a widow, and dependent upon her 
son. 

‘What is to be done?” Mrs. Brownlow said, 
appealing to her husband. 

“Nothing,” Michael answered, while his father 
was yet hesitating. ‘‘We are not going to be 
turned out of house and home because young 
Franklin makes a mistake, or meets with an acci- 
dent.” 

“You forget, Michael, the case stands differently. 
Robert’s mistake or accident would be the means of 
keeping us here, not turning us out.” 

“We shall be turned out instead ; that’s what it 
comes to,’ said Mrs. Franklin; ‘and lose all our 
livelihood as well.” 

‘‘The question is, whether we are to take advan- 
tage of this accident, if I may call it so, or not,’ said 
Brownlow, uneasily. ‘‘These young Borrowgoods 
thought to render us a service, no doubt, but it was 
a very wrong thing to do—very wrong. We should 
be making ourselves partakers in the deed if we 
were to profit by it ; and others would have to suffer. 
The law is on our side, I suppose, as things stand 
now, but it hardly seems fair and right.” 

—— it?’ cried Michael, with a snort; ‘“ why 
not 

‘It doesn’t seem generous and Christianlike, at 
all events,’’ Mrs. Brownlow said, quietly. 

‘As for generosity and all that,” Michael 
answered, ‘‘it has nothing to do with the question. 
oe Chamberlain is not very generous or Christian- 
ike. 

“I don’t set him up as my model, Michael,” his 
mother answered; ‘‘nor Mrs. Chamberlain either.” 
She could not help emphasising the word ‘ Mrs.” 
She did not intend to doit; but she could not help it. 

“T should hope not!” said Michael; ‘‘ but they 
have no right to expect any more consideration from 
us than they themselves have shown.” 

‘The question is not so much what they expect,” 
said Mr. Brownlow, ‘‘as what we ought to do. I 
hardly know what to say about it. We must talk it 
over.’ 4 

“T don’t sée that there is anything to talk about,”’ 
said Michael. ‘‘ The notice has not been duly served, 
and we are not going out of our own accord, I sup- 
pose! You said you wouldn’t do that, and mother 
said the same to Mrs. Chamberlain.” 

‘So I did, Michael,’’ Mrs. Brownlow said, “ and 
meant it, too.” 

“As for the young Borrowgoods, we are not 
responsible for what they did. I might have done 
the same if I had been in their place. They told me 
a month ago that the notice should never be served 
if they could stop it.” 

“And you, Michael, what did you say?’ Mr. 
Brownlow asked, looking at him anxiously. 
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“T said I wished they might stopit. Of course, I 
never thought that they would have a chance.” 

‘That makes the question plainer,”’ the old man 
said, in a serious tone. ‘‘ We seem now to be a sort 
of accessory before the fact. It’s our fault, more or 
less, that young Franklin was waylaid and hindered. 
It’s our own doing, in part at least, that the notice was 
not served. I must go and see Chamberlain about 
it, and try what I can do.” 

‘‘Don’t be in a hurry, father,’’ said Michael; 
‘don’t do anything rashly. Remember what you 
said to Chamberlain, ‘ The Lord forbid it me that I 
should give thee the inheritance of my fathers.’ He 
can’t take it from you now; don’t give it him.” 

Mr. Brownlow only shook his head mournfully, 
and Michael went on: 

‘‘The Lord does forbid it, father, so it seems to 
me. You were talking about Providence last night, 
mother, and saying we must all give thanks because 
the notice had been stopped. I look upon that as an 
act of Providence, if ever anything was.” 

‘Don’t say so, Michael. Was it Providence that 
made young Franklin take more than was good for 
him, and set him jumping over the hedges when he 
ought to have been going soberly upon his errand ? 
You see how one thing hangs upon another. God’s 
Providence is everywhere, no doubt, and all things 
are ordered right in the end; but we must not pre- 
sume.” 

‘‘T don’t believe it would be an act of Divine Provi- 
dence that would take away my son’s living and my 
own,” said Mrs. Franklin: ‘‘ especially when it 
was them young Borrowgoods. It ought not to make 
no difference to you, Mr. Brownlow, and it won’t in 
the end. You would have the notice again next 
year, and then you would have to give up the farm, 
at all events, and we should be ruined as well.” 

‘¢ Well, well,” said Brownlow, “‘ we must think it 
over. I must go and see Chamberlain. Mrs. Frank- 
lin can come back again this evening if she likes, 
and then I can give her an answer.” 

They all agreed to this, and Mrs. Franklin with- 
drew, being careful to leave the notice behind her, 
though it mattered very little what became of it now. 
Mr. and Mrs. Brownlow then sat down before the 
hearth to deliberate, while Michael paced about the 
room, giving his opinion freely and decidedly, with 
many a snort, assuring them that there was nothing 
to deliberate about ; it was as’plain as a pikestaff ; 
the business had been settled for them for the next 
eighteen months, at all events, and what more did 
they want ? s 

He was obliged to go away after a time, and then 
they could talk more dispassionately. They decided 
that a last appeal should be made to Mr. Chamber- 
lain, and if he should persist in requiring the farm 
and house, as Mrs. Brownlow felt sure he would, 
then the notice should be accepted as if it had been 
legally served. They would not take advantage of 
another man’s misfortune or fault, whichever it might 
be, neither would they allow the widow and her son to 
be distressed for the sake of a temporary reprieve 
from their own adversity. If Chamberlain and his wife 
were resolved to take their house they must take it. 
As for themselves, they would rather suffer wrong 
than do wrong. ‘‘I say unto you, that ye resist not 
evil.” That was to be their rule. 

They hoped, at the same time, that a letter would 
yet arrive from Mr. Neville-Thornton settling the 
question in their favour. Whatever Mr. Chamber- 
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lain might decide, it did not rest entirely in his hands. 
Michael’s journey might yet be fruitful of good 
results. 

And if that failed, Lizzie thought to herself, there 
was yet another hope. More than once she was on 
the pomt of drawing Arthur Neville’s letter from her 
bosom, and giving it to her parents to read ; but there 
were words in it which she shrank from showing to 
any one, unless, perhaps, to her mother. She would 
show it to her when alone, she thought, and let her 
answer it. 


CHAPTER XXI.—WITH BIT AND BRIDLE. 


To rise by others’ fall, 
T deem a losing gain: 
All states by others’ ruin built, 


To ruin run amain. —R. Southwell, 


Mr. Brown tow lost no time in carrying out the reso- 
lution at which he and his wife had arrived. He 
hastened to fulfil his usual morning duties, and then, 
after an early dinner, mounted his horse and rode off 
to Windy Gorse. Mrs. Brownlow wished very much 
that she could have accompanied him, for she feared 
lest her husband, ‘‘ honest John,’’ as he was often 
called by his neighbours, might be too plain-spoken 
to please Mr. Chamberlain. She could not have 
trusted herself with Mrs. Chamberlain, she knew: 
but it would hardly have done for her to interfere on 
such business with the steward himself. 

Arrived at the office, he was surprised to see 
Robert Franklin, the clerk, seated at his desk as if 
nothing had happened. He wished him a hasty 
good morning, and passed on to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
door, at which he knocked, turning the handle at the 
same time, and entering the room unbidden. 

Mr. Chamberlain looked up for a moment, but he 
was very busy with his accounts; so busy that he 
could not take his eyes off them a second time to meet 
Mr. Brownlow’s gaze. 

‘‘T have come about that notice,” Mr. Brownlow 
said, after a few moments. 

‘‘' Ye—es?”? Chamberlain answered, turning over 
a page of his book and searching for an entry which 
he could not readily find. 

‘* You have received it, I see,’’ he added, observing 
it in Mr. Brownlow’s hand. 

‘‘Yes. I received it this morning.” 

‘‘Only this morning? Ah, well; it was left at 
your house yesterday; duly served of course. Did 
not your people give it you?” 

‘It was brought to my house this morning,”’ said 
Brownlow. ‘‘It was no¢t duly served. I am not 
called upon to take any notice of it.” 

‘* What do you say?” cried Chamberlain, starting 
up. 
Put say it was not delivered at my house till this 
morning at breakfast-time.”’ 

‘‘ You are wrong; you are mistaken, Mr. Brown- 
low. Franklin served it. I know he did. Here— 
Franklin, Franklin—where is the fellow gone?” 

The ‘fellow,’ anticipating a scene, had quitted 
the office the moment Mr. Brownlow had passed 
through it, and was nowhere to be found. 

‘“‘Tt is you who are mistaken,”’ Mr. Brownlow said, 
quietly. ‘I am very sorry you sent the notice, be- 
eeuse I had begun to think that you had made up 
your mind to let me alone, and this shows that I was 
mistaken. An accident, it seoms, prevented your 
messenger from bringing the document within the 
prescribed time—” 
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‘* Well, well,” Mr. Chamberlain exclaimed, in an 
angry tone, ‘‘ we shall see about that. If it be as 
you say—” 

‘* Do you doubt my word ?”’ 

‘*No; but it’s a question of law. You will have 
to bring proofs; no man’s word is good for much at 
law, if it stands alone.” 

“Tf proofs are wanted they must come from you, 
Mr. Chamberlain. If you can show that the notice 
was duly served, of course I must abide by it; but 
that will not be possible.” 

Mr. Chamberlain had shut his books in a hurry 
and was tossing them from place to place, forgetful 
of the urgent calculations he had been making. 

“Tl find out all about it when Franklin comes 
back,” he said. ‘‘I wonder where the fellow is gone. 
It will make no difference to you, though, Mr. 
Brownlow, so you had better not delude yourself. 
I'll fight the case, however it may be. I find your 
son has been over to Germany, pestering the squire. 
He might have saved his time and money. I havea 
letter from Mr. Neville-Thornton saying that he will 
not interfere about anything; we are to settle it 
amongst ourselves. That’s all he will get for his 
pains, except—yes—except that he can have some 
land that I don’t want here, and at Rushy Pastures ; 
but he might have had that by applying to me 
direct ; and that would have been the proper course. 
If you mean to give me trouble he very likely won’t 
have it after all.” 

Mr. Brownlow was not much surprised at this result, 
but it was mortifying; he said nothing, however, and 
Chamberlain went on. 

‘‘T sent the notice ; and if it was not duly served it 
ought to have been. You may go to law about it if 
you choose, but you will be sorry for it if you do; it 
will cost you a lot of money, and you will have to 
leave in the end, at all events. It’s no use making 
difficulties. Vexatious oppositions never pay. My 
lawyer will know how to deal with you.” 

“Let him try,” said Brownlow, buttoning up his 
coat, and turning towards the door. ‘‘ He’ll find it’s 
not so easy. There’s your notice. I am in posses- 
sion for eighteen months longer at least, and posses- 
sion, as you may perhaps have heard, is nine- 
tenths of the law.” 

The good man had passed through the outer door 
of the office, and was already in the yard, before the 
idea occurred to him that he had not managed his 
errand in the peaceful and conciliating manner which 
he and his wife had agreed upon; but he was hot 
and angry, and would not stop to consider. He 
went at once to the stable for his horse; but the 
bridle had been taken off, and the man was not at 
hand to show him where it had been put. Mr. 
Brownlow was in a hurry to go, resolving in his 
own mind never to set foot in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
house again if he could help it; but this accident 

ave him a few minutes for reflection. He began to 

eel vexed that he had allowed himself to be pro- 
voked. It was no wonder, to be sure. Mr. Chamber- 
lain had doubted his word, and had set him at 
defiance. He had misinterpreted the object of his 
visit, and instead of responding to the fair and 
generous spirit in which he had been prepared to 
treat with him, had threatened him with legal pro- 
ceedings, and with divers pains and penalties. All 
this was very aggravating. But whatever Mr. 
Chamberlain might say or do, it was no excuse for 
him ; he also had given way to his temper, and had 
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done the very opposite of what he had intended. By 
the time the man appeared with the bridle for the 
horse, Mr. Brownlow had resolved to have one last 
word with Mr. Chamberlain, and to try if they could 
not even yet come to a better understanding. 

“Take it away, John,” he said; ‘“‘I don’t want the 
bridle just yet—not that one, at least, and not that 
sort of one.’ 

Chamberlain was sitting in his arm-chair, with his 
hands in his pockets, looking very glum. He, too, 
had had time to reflect, and had begun to fear that 
what Brownlow had told him was the truth, and to 
wish that he had bridled his own lips alittle. It was 
no use barking when you could not bite. Franklin 
had told him nothing about the notice, hoping, from 
his mother’s report, that the difficulty would be 
arranged. But Chamberlain had heard of the fall 
he had had the previous day, and could easily con- 
ceive that it might have led to a delay in the per- 
formance of his errand, and Franklin’s disappearance 
immediately after Mr. Brownlow’s arrival seemed to 
confirm this suspicion. Mr. Chamberlain knew very 
well that if the notice had not been legally served 
the law would be on Brownlow’s side, and that how- 
ever he might bluster or threaten, nothing could be 
done to dispossess him of his house for eighteen 
months. That would seem to Mrs. Chamberlain 
like an eternity. She had set her heart upon occupy- 
ing it before next winter, and it would overthrow all 
her arrangements and calculations if she were dis- 
appointed of this hope. 

Mr. Chamberlain was enraged with Franklin, and 
all the more so because he was not within reach that 


he might question him and vent his wrath upon him. | 


He was angry with Mr. Brownlow because*he did 
not take kindly to being spoiled of his home, and 
he was vexed with himself for having thrown away 
any chance that might have remained of making 
terms with Brownlow. Above all, he was perplexed 
—not to say alarmed—at the prospect of having to 
explain matters to his wife and to bear the conse- 
quences of her disappointment. 

It was with a feeling of relief, therefore, that he 
saw Mr. Brownlow’s face again at the door, and 
without trusting himself to speak he invited him, by 
a sign, to enter. 

“T was on the point of telling you,” Mr. Brownlow 
said, ‘‘if you had not been so short with me, what 
are the real facts about the notice; at least, as far 
as they concern myself; but as you doubted my word 
it was hardly worth while.” 

Mr. Chamberlain shook his head deprecatingly. 

“Tt’s a pity all this has ever come about, Mr. 
Chamberlain,’’ Brownlow continued. ‘It will do 
you no good in the end. ‘Woe unto him that 
coveteth an evil covetousness.’ ”’ 

— Chamberlain began again to throw the books 
about. 

“But if you are resolved to turn me out of my 
house and to take it for yourself, why I and my wife 
had made up our minds rather to suffer wrong than 
to have any dispute about it.” 

_Mr. Chamberlain sat up in his chair and opened 
his eyes very wide. 
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“T hardly know what I shall do now,” Mr. 
Brownlow continued, “as you have set me at 
defiance.” 

‘* No, no, my dear sir; no,” cried Chamberlain. 

Mr. Brownlow had a battle with himself at this 
juncture ; but he got the bridle well in hand at last. 

‘“‘The notice was too late,” he continued, “and 
there’s no doubt the law is on my side, but I don’t 
want to take advantage of an accident; so, as I said 
before, if your conscience will allow you to take my 
house, I shall, I think, give it up next Michaelmas.” 

‘‘You will?” cried Chamberlain, scarcely able to 
believe his ears. 

‘‘Yes. Mind you, Mr. Chamberlain, I consider it 
a hardship; a cruel hardship; a piece of oppression 
and covetousness on your part which I should hardly 
have thought a Christian man would have been 
guilty of. But I'll try not to think of it. Forgive 
and forget shall be my motto. After all, I would 
rather be in my place than yours. You need not 
think I shall bear you any malice. I know better 
than that, I hope. On the contrary, if I can render 
good for evil at any time I’ll do so.” : 

“There, that’s enough!” cried Chamberlain ; “I 
dare say you are quite sincere, but—well, I’ll do my 
part, too, as you shallsee. You shall have anything 
you want, you and your son Michael, to give you a 
~ start here. You have only to propose it, 
and— 

‘Your new man will pay for it,” Brownlow inter- 
rupted. ‘‘ Well, then, we part friends,’”’ he continued, 


| looking Chamberlain sternly in the face and offering 


him his hand. 

Chamberlain just touched it with the tips of his 
fingers, and they parted. 

‘‘T think I have made him feel ashamed,’ said 
Brownlow to himself as he went his way. 

“‘T wish the fellow would not say so much about 
his friendly feelings and forgiveness of injuries, and 
all that,’”’ Mr. Chamberlain murmured, as he followed 
him with his eyes ‘It is very good of him to take 
the notice, but he need not make so much of it. Of 
course, he will hate me, whatever he may say. I 
could almost hate myself too. I wish I could have 
got a suitable house in some other way; I would not 
have taken the Grange from him at all if it had not 
been for Mrs. Chamberlain ; it’s her doing, not mine.” 

When Mr. Brownlow reached home his wife took 
him aside and showed him Arthur Neville’s letter to 
Lizzie. He was pleased that the young squire, as he 
chose to call him, had written so kindly to his 
daughter—more pleased than he thought it necessary 
to tell; but as far as the house and farm were con- 
cerned, it would do no good, he said. Chamberlain 
would have it all his own way. The new man would 
never trouble himself about anything, and neither 
Mr. Arthur nor any one else would be able to prevail 
with him to go against the steward. He should beg 
Mr. Arthur not to attempt it; it would be no use, 
and might only breed dissension between the 
brothers. 

“No,” he said; ‘‘ we must make up our minds to 
leave the Goshen. "We must make up our minds to 
it; we must leave it at Michaelmas, I fear.”’ 














FOLK-LORE FROM UNST, SHETLAND. 


BY MRS. SAXBY, AUTHOR OF “‘ DAALA-MIST.” 


II, 


I AM indebted to my old nurse for a great many 

stories of Trows and witches. Also for one or two 
Norse rhymes. Some of the Norse words in those 
rhymes have been lost, and Lowland Scotch substi- 
tuted, but there is a great deal of the true Norland 
sound left. Here are three verses (alas! all that is 
remembered of what I am told was a long ballad 
or song) whieh earry me back to happy infancy, when 
the voice that chanted was clear and youthful 


** Saina poba wer-a 
Leetra mavie, Leetra mavie, 
Saina poba wer-a 
Leetra mavie drengie. 


Daala stuy-ta stonga rara 
Oh—badeea, oh—badeea, 
Daala stuy-ta stonga rara 
Oh—badeea moynie. 


Wher der isno topshag 
Topshag, topshag, 
Wher der isno topshag 
Shakda cole o Gamblie.” 


No Shetlander can inform me what those lines 
mean. I hope the ‘wise men” may be able to 
correct, them. The following short dialogue is pre- 
served as a specimen of ‘‘ wir auld tongue.” 


‘* Morian, arra dooenya ?” (Marian, are you in ?) 


Te!" (Yes.) 
‘*Skélaug dine ciir fiiren?” (Shall I flié¢ your cows with 
mine ?) 


‘* Yo, gerrasso, gerrasso !” (Yes, do so, do so.) 

‘ Flitting the kye,”’ I may here mention, is a very 
important duty, for the cattle are always tethered, 
and soon eat up all the grass within the circle of 
their chain, so that they require to be often visited 
and moved to fresh pasture. 

Can any one solve this riddle for me? 


‘* Bunye sits upo tappa tirl ;— 
Calye inta bamba birl, 
Ba hilkie toonie ; 
Ladyco hilka tilta, 
Roonin oondie cong ga loo! 
Ba hilkie toonie.” 


Two ‘‘ bits of rhyme,” which we picked up when 
children, are still quite freshinmy memory. Anold 
woman, celebrated for her uncanny power, assured 
me that one of these was a potent spell to guard 
against malediction, and the other ought to be used 
when children seemed led by the Powers into evil 
ways! I rather think the shrewd old dame was 
making fun of me, for when I repeated what she had 
said to my father he laughed heartily, and called the 
spells nursery rhymes “allied to Norse, as dog-Latin 
is allied to Latin.” Be that as it may, I venture to 
give the rhymes, hoping that some one may be able 
to make sense out of them. Here is old Janet’s anti- 
dote for cursing one’s enemies : 











* Bis, Bis, Byo! 

Bulva reeka tyo 

Tak laigen, 

Slogan veggin ; 

, Bulva reeka tyo.” 
The following is the verse which I was told would 

preserve young people from being led by evil spirits 
into the way of sinners: 


‘* Clapa, clapa siida 
Boochs ina schél ina Bjéda 
Bauta deema kjota schin 
Swala clovena vjenta in 
Roompan poéman séda.” 


Some tunes are supposed to have been taught by 
Trows, and are known as the Ferry-tiins. One sweet, 
simple, fanciful reed was learned by a man one night 
when he was passing over a hill in Unst, He heard 
the Trows playing inside of the hill, and he listened 
until he had mastered their melody. Little did the 
tiny misty spirits guess that an earth-born fiddler 
was stealing their music. Of another tune Nurse 
says it was learned thus: —‘‘ An old man, sitting 
out of doors one summer evening, saw a party of 
Trows coming lightly over the marshy ground close 
by. Asthey skipped along they sang, ‘ Hupp horse 
handocks, and we'll ride on Bulmints.” The old man 
instantly called out, ‘I'll ride with you.’ Thereupon 
they carried him off and kept him for a twelvemonth, 
and then they put him back on his own roof, but he 
never told what he had seen or heard while visiting 
Trowland. Evidently there was an awe band upon 
him.” But the tune which the Trows sang, when he 
desired to join their sport, was remembered and 
taught to others, and is now known as one of the 
Ferry reels. Another tune is called ‘Be nort da 
deks 0’ Voe,”’ because it was heard near that place. 

I am afraid Trows must be very capricious crea- 
tures indeed, for there was evidently no calculating 
on their tempers. Their freaks were endless. It is 
told of a girl that, in the saucy merriment of youth, 
she was wont to run to the fairy knowes, and call to 
the Trows to come and fetch her to see their wonder- 
fulhome. This she did frequently, and at last the 
irritated Trows breathed upon her, and she became 
paralysed in the limbs, and remained so all her life. 

There was a Trow called Broonie, who was sup- 
posed to be the King of Trowland. He showed 
himself very often; and it was remarked that if he 
had been seen in a corn-yard all was sure to be right 
there, but if the visitant was an ordinary Trow, mis- 
chief ensued. You may be sure folks were glad 
when Broonie paid them a visit, and they were care- 
ful not to go near any of the corn which he had been 
guarding, as it was observed that he objected to 
being overlooked, and resented such interference by 
laying the screws in herda (scattering the corn stacks). 
Broonie seemed to have taken a whole neighbour- 
hood under his protection, and was seen gliding from 
yard to yard in the cold evenings, casting his spells 
upon’ the crop. The people felt sorry for Broonie, 
exposed to the chill night air, so they made a cloak 
and hood for him, and laid it in a yard which he 
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frequented. Broonie took the well-intentioned gift 
as an offence, for he was never seen again. 

Any woman who has been fortunate enough to see 
a Trow affirms that he always appeared to walk—or 
rather skip—backwards. He seemed to have no 
difficulty in doing so, but got over the ground as 
quickly as if he had been moving along like an 
ordinary mortal. I dare say those who have fre- 
quently to appear before royalty would wish to take 
lessons from a Trow in the art of walking backwards. 
I have noted that men usually see Trows moving for- 
ward after the common way, and I have no doubt 
the seeming eccentricity is simply a mark of good 
breeding, for Trows evidently honour the gentle sex. 

There was a girl, whose mother had been taken by 
the Trows at the girl’s birth, who grew up to be a 
lovely creature, with golden hair. Such hair had 
never been seen in Unst, so long, soft, shining. It 
fell in golden waves about her, and such an unusual 
mode of wearing it created much wonder. No maiden 
—not even a child—ever permitted her hair to fall 
as it pleased except this girl, and folks did say that 
whenever she tried to bind it to her head the bright 
locks refused to obey her fingers, and slowly untwined 
themselves until they became natural ringlets again. 
The girl was a sweet singer—and singing is a fairy 
gift—and she would wander about, lilting merrily 
to herself, while neighbours wondered and young 
men lost their hearts. It was believed that the girl 
was under the special care of Trows, for everything 
seemed to be smooth before her, and her golden hair 
was called ‘‘the blessing o’ them that loves her.” 
But it happened that a witch began to covet the 
maiden’s lovely locks, and one day, when the girl lay 
down among some hay and fell asleep, the witch cut 
off all her beautiful hair. The poor young thing 
returned to her home shorn of her glory, and after 
that she pined away. All the song had died from 
her lips, all the smile had gone from her young face. 
But when she lay dead, in her teens, folk said that 
the golden hair began to grow again, and had grown 
to its former length and beauty ere the coffin-lid was 
closed upon her. The witch did not triumph, for the 
Trows, who had loved and watched over the mother- 
less girl, took possession of the malignant old hag 
and punished her as she deserved. She was com- 
pelled to wander about their haunts and to live in 
the most strange manner. She was haunted day and 
night by evil creatures. Whenever she tried to sleep 
the Trows would come and make such queer noises 
that she could not rest. She continued in that state 
till extreme old age, when she was spirited away 
altogether. 

Another legend which was told me is that of “ the 
white sea-bird.” A boat started one summer morn- 
ing from the Broch of Colviedell, intending to remain 
at the haaf-fishing for two days. But the men had 
scarcely launched their boat, had scarcely shipped 
the mast, when a white gull came hovering overhead, 
and as soon as the boat was fairly under way, 
alighted on the rigging. Folding its wings, it fixed 
its dark eyes upon the boat with an almost human 
intelligence in its expression, and as the boat sailed 
on, the bird sat motionless overhead. Night came 
down, but still the bird remained watching the men 
at their work. About midnight a sudden squali came 


‘on, which grew into a storm that lasted two nights 


and a day. The boat dared not attempt reaching 
the shore for the tideways across her path. The 
only safety was in remaining out at sea, and during 
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all that time the little boat lay tossing among the 
billows, with the white bird sitting upon the mast. 
When the storm abated the boat sought her haven, 
and not until she stranded on the beach did the bird 
take wing. As soon as they landed, one of the men 
said, ‘‘ Give the bird the best cut of our ling, for she 
never left usin our trouble, and likely she has been 
our preservation, for yesterday, when we were in the 
heart of the storm, I saw an old woman sitting on 
the water alittle way from the boat, and she appeared 
not good. But of course she had no power to come 
nearer us while the bird stayed by us. No doubt 
she was a witch, and the bird was a good spirit.” 

I was curious to know how women became witches, 
if they went through any course of education or any 
ceremony, and I am told by more than one person 
that the following was the only rite necessary. When 
it is full moon and midnight the aspirant after un- 
hallowed power goes alone to the seashore and lies 
down upon the beach below the tide mark. She then 
puts her left hand under the soles of her feet and the 
right hand on the top of her head and repeats three 
times, ‘‘ The muckle maister Deil tak what’s atween 
dis twa haunds.” The devil then appears and 
clenches the bargain with shaking of hands. When 
this is done there is no retracting. The woman ishis 
slave, and he gives her power on land and sea. 

The only safeguard against the malice of witches is 
to ‘flight wi’ dem,” that is, draw them into a contro- 
versy and scold them roundly. Or, more effectual 
still, to scratch them ‘‘abune der breath.” Iam 
told of a man who did so to his cousin who was a 
witch, and who had bewitched his wife so as tomake 
her lame. He succeeded in scratching the reputed 
witch on the forehead, and drew blood, which is the 
essential part of the proceeding, and his wife got 
better for a time, ‘‘though she deed o’ the trouble no 
lang after.” That man and that witch are still alive. 

I asked an old woman, who was telling me many 
terrible tales of the witches, how it was that their 
power had decreased of late years, for certainly that 
of their master was not on the wane. And the good 
old dame answered with the simple faith of conviction, 
‘‘ Weel, lamb, £ just believe dat it’s cause o’ the 
Bible; for, ye see, da evil pooers can dé naecthing 
when a wird o’ Gospel, ar ony giide, is heard and 
seen. Ye see it’s just sae muckle giide aboot it keeps 
da evil doon.”’ 

There wasa woman called Katherine Fordyce, and 
she died at the birth of her first child—at least, folks 
thought she died. A neighbour’s wife dreamt shortly 
after Katherine’s death that she came to her and 
said, ‘‘I have the milk of your cow that you could 
not get, but it shall be made up to you; you shall 
have more than that if you will give me what you 
will know about soon.’”’ The good wife would not 
promise, having no idea what Katherine meant, but 
shortly afterwards she understood that it was a child 
of her own to which Katherine referred. The child 
came, and the mother named it Katherine Fordyce ; 
and after it was christened the Trow-bound Katherine 
appeared to the mother again and told her that all 
should prosper in her family while that child re- 
mained in it. She told her also that she was quite 
comfortable among the Trows, but could not get out 
unless somebody chanced to see her and had presence 
of mind to call on God’s name at the moment. She 
said her friends had failed to sain her (guard by 
spells) at the time of her child’s birth, and that was 





how she fell into the power of the Trows. 
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Prosperity came like a high tide upon the good 
wife’s household until her child Katherine married. 
On the girl’s wedding night a fearful storm came on ; 
‘the like had no’ been minded in the time o’ any- 
body alive.” The Broch was overflowed by great 
seas, that rolled over the skerries as if they had been 
beach-stones. The bride’s father lost a number of his 
best sheep, for they were lifted by the waves and 
carried away, and ‘some folk did say that old men 
with long white beards were seen stretching their 
pale hands out of the surf and taking hold of the 
creatures.”” From that day the goodwife’s fortunes 
changed for the worse. A man called John Nisbet 
saw that same Katherine Fordyce once. He was 
walking up a daal near her old home, when it seemed 
as if a hole opened in the side of the daal. He looked 
in and saw Katherine sitting in a ‘‘ queer-shaped 
arm-chair, and she was nursing ababy.” There was 
a bar of iron stretched in front to keep her a prisoner. 
She was dressed in a brown poplin gown—which folk 
knew by John’s description to be her wedding-dress. 
He thought she said, ‘‘Oh, Johnnie! what’s sent de 
here?” And he answered, ‘‘ And what keeps you 
here?” And she said, ‘* Well; I am well and happy, 
but I can’t get out, for I have eaten their food!” John 
Nisbet unfortunately did not know, or forgot to say, 
‘Giide be aboot wis,’”’ and Katherine was unable to 
, him a hint, and in a moment the whole scene 

isappeared. 

Once a girl in the peat-hill saw a little grey 

woman going wandering as if in search of something, 
and making a noise like scolding, only she used a 
‘‘hidden tongue.” All day she was seen going 
about the peat-banks, and the girls and boys em- 
ployed there got frightened a little, feeling sure ‘“‘ she 
was no giide.” At last, about sunset, one resolved to 
‘speak to the woman, but it happened that the sun 
went down as the girl got near enough to address the 
Trow-wife. Then something drew the girl’s atten- 
tion another way for one moment, and when she 
looked again the creature had disappeared. ‘‘It is 
well known, you see, that if the sun rises while a 
‘Trow is above the grass, he or she has not the power 
to return home, and is day-bound; and must stay 
upon the earth in sight of man till sunset.” 

One Saturday night a boy was sleeping on a shake- 
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down near the fireplace, as some unexpected guests 
had turned him out of his usual place of repose. 
Now the Trows require that every hearth shall be 
“oy « clean on Saturday night, that no one shall 
be found near it, and, above all, that plenty of clean 
water shall be in the house. Unfortunately, all those 
things had been neglected, so that when the Trows 
came they were naturally much enraged, and made 
such a noise that the boy awoke. What should he 
see but two Trow-wives seating themselves not far 
from where he lay. One carried a baby, the loveliest 
little creature that ever was seen, only that it had 
three eyes instead of two—the extra one being in the 
middle ofthe forehead. The Trow who was not baby- 
encumbered sought for clean water, but, alas! found 
none, and she revenged herself by taking the first 
liquor she came across, which chanced to be a keg of 
swatts (swatts is the water which covers sowens, 
and is used to thin the sowens, or as a drink). Pour- 
ing some of the swatts into a basin, the Trows washed 
their baby in it and then the baby’s clothes, and 
then poured the mess back into the keg, saying, 
“Tak ye dat for no’ haein’ clean watter ae da 
hoose.”” They then sat down close by the fire, and 
hanging the baby’s clothes on their feet, spread 
said feet out before the blazing peats, and dried the 
garments in that way. 

Now the cute boy who was watching their pro- 
ceedings knew that if he kept his eyes fixed upon them 
they could not go away. Accordingly, he kept star- 
ing and listening to their conversation, in hopes of 
hearing something worth remembering. But the 
Trow-wives began to fidget, being desirous of depart- 
ing before sunrise, and at last one of them stuck the 
tongs in the fire and made them red-hot. As soon 
as the tongs became glowing she seized them, and 
approaching the boy, “‘ pointed a blade at each ee,” 
grinning herself at him in the most hideous manner, 
while she brought the hot tongs in alarming proxi- 
mity to the wakeful urchin’s face. Of course he 
blinked and screamed, and the Trows, taking 
———o of the moment when his eyes were closed, 

ed. 

Next morning, when the folk of the house 
went to take sowens from the keg for breakfast, 
there was nothing left but dirty water. 





THE TROUBLES OF A CHINAMAN. 


BY JULES VERNE. 


CHAPTER X.—A STRICT WATCH. 


“A LL a trick, Mr. Biddulph, all a trick!” said 

Kin-Fo, in an interview which, as soon as 
possible after the receipt of his communication from 
San Francisco, he took care to have with the manager 
of the Centenarian; ‘it was nothing more than an 
American stroke of business.” 

“But it was very clever,” replied William 
Biddulph, complacently ; ‘‘ everybody believed it, and 
it succeeded.” 

‘‘My correspondent,” continued Kin-Fo, ‘ was 
certainly taken in; but he now writes me word that 
the stoppage was alla stratagem. The shares fell 

-eighty per cent. In a week all was afloat again. 
The bank bought up all the depreciated shares, and 
when the inquiry was made the answer was ready ; 





the whole concern could pay 175 per cent. Till this 
letter came I had no doubt I was ruined.” 

‘‘ Yes ; and being a beggar, you thought you would 
lay violent hands upon yourself?” said Biddulph. 

“Just so; but no; not exactly that; I was hourly 
in expectation of being assassinated.” 

‘‘ Kither catastrophe would have cost us two hun- 
dred thousand dollars. Let me congratulate you 
upon your escape.” 

And in genuine American fashion, Biddulph 
grasped Kin-Fo’s hand and shook it with much 
energy. 

The client proceeded to confide the true state of 
the case to the manager’s ear; he told him how he 
had contracted with a colleague to kill him within a 
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certain time, and how he had given a written 
guarantee by which the murderer could be protected 
from the consequences of his-act. 

‘But the serious part of it all is this,’ continued 
Kin-Fo; ‘‘ the contract still stands; he is still bound 
to take my life; and there is no doubt he will keep 
to his bargain and kill me within the stipulated 
time.” 

‘May I ask whether the hired assassin is a friend 
of yours?” inquired Biddulph. 

‘‘Yes; and moreover, he comes into 50,000 dollars 





There was a mutual silence for some time. 

“‘T presume, sir,’ said Biddulph, presently, ‘“ you 
do not want to be assassinated now Ps 

‘Quite the revorse. WhyshouldI? The tempo- 
rary collapse of the bank has doubled my fortune, 
and I have doubled my inducement to live. I want 
to get married.” 

‘Of course,” said Biddulph, with the blandest of 
smiles. 

‘But you see I am not safe until Wang is found ; 
or certainly not so long as this policy is in force.” 

‘* Neither is the 
office safe,’ ob- 





by my death.” 
Fe Ah! yes; 
then I under- 


stand; the friend 
is the philosopher 
Wang, whose in- 
terest is secured 
by the policy. 
But surely he is 
not a man who 
would perpetrate 
such an act as 
this?” 

Kin-Fo was on 
the point of ex- 

laining how 

ang was, in so- 
ber truth, a Tai- 
Ping, and how he 
had probably done 
dark deeds enough 
to make the whole 
Centenarian estab- 
lishment bankrupt 
if his victims had 
happened to be 
their clients; but 
he was not dis- 
posed in any way 
to compromise 
Wang’s life. 

Eighteen years 
indeed had passed 
since Wang had 
taken any part in 
the bloody pro- 
ceedings of the 
Tai-Ping _confe- 
deracy, but 
perhaps any reve- 
lation concerning 
him even now 
might result in his 
being denounced 
as a revolutionist, and bring him under the suspicion 
of the government. 

Accordingly, Kin-Fo forbore from saying more 
than that he believed that Wang would hold himself 
bound to fulfil his contract. 

Biddulph considered for a moment, and then said, 

“Obviously, there is only one thing to be done; 
you must see Wang; you must make him under- 
stand that the contract is cancelled, and he will have 
to restore you the indemnity.” 

‘‘ Easier said than done,’”’ answered Kin-Fo; ‘‘ the 
difficulty is that Wang has disappeared, no one 
knows whither.” 

“Oh, oh!” cried Biddulph; ‘that’s bad,” and 
he looked perplexed. 





NOTORIOUS NAMES. 





served Biddulph, 
in an undertone. 

‘¢ Until the 25th 
of June,” con- 
tinued Kin- Fo, 
‘““my very exis- 
tence will be in 
peril.” 

‘Yes, until the 
25th of June,” 
said Biddulph, 
“the Centenarian 
will be responsi- 
ble,” and the 
manager paced the 
room, deliberating, 
with his hands 
behind him. 

‘*T tell you what 
it is, sir,”’ he said, 
after a few mo- 
ments’ pondering ; 
‘we must find 
your friend, the 
philosopher, even 
if he has hidden 
himself in the 
bowels of the 
earth.” 

‘“‘T hope you 
may,’ answered 
Kin-Fo. 

‘‘ Meanwhile we 
must take mea- 
sures for protect- 
ing you from as- 
sassination, in the 
same way as we 
have guarded you 
from suicide.” 

‘“‘In the same 
way ? what do you 
mean?’ ejaculated Kin-Fo. 

‘““Why, ever since the day you signed the policy 
with us, two of my people have been assiduously 
keeping a watch upon all your doings; they have 
been everywhere as faithful to you as your shadow.” 

‘‘ And I not know it!” 

‘You might have known it had your look-out been 
as sharp as theirs; but they are cautious folks. I 
have not the least doubt they have followed you here. 
They have seen you in; they are waiting to see you 
out.”’ 

‘Ts it possible ?.’’ said Kin-Fo, speaking to him- 
self. 
“Craig! Fry!” called Biddulph, without raising 
his voice very much. 
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The two men entered. 

“By your leave, sir, I will now entrust, these 
employés of mine with a fresh commission. Hitherto 
they have been protecting = from yourself; they 
have kept guard over you that you should not com- 
mit suicide; they will henceforth protect you from 
mischief from without; they will guard you so that 
you receive no injury from Wang.” 

Kin-Fo had no alternative but to submit, and the 
detectives accepted their altered engagement without 
comment. 

The next thing was to decide upon the line of 
action to be taken. As Biddulph remarked, two 
courses were open to them; either they might keep 
Kin-Fo constantly confined to his house under the 
surveillance of Craig and Fry, and take care that 
Wang did not enter unobserved, or they might pursue 
Wang till they discovered him, and make him sur- 
render the document in his possession. 

‘* By all means hunt out Wang,” said Kin-Fo; ‘‘ he 
knows my yamen so well that whenever he pleases 
he can find his way in without being seen.” 

“Yes; we will find Wang if possible,” assented 
Biddulph ; ‘‘ but we must not lose sight of you.” 

‘You will do no harm to Wang,” Kin-Fo 
pleaded. 

‘‘He should be brought dead or alive,” said 
Craig. 

‘‘He should be found alive or dead,” repeated 
Fry. 
“Oh! alive, or not at all,” said Kin-Fo, earnestly. 

The plan of proceeding settled, Biddulph and 
Kin-Fo took leave of each other, and the wealthy 
Chinaman, escorted nolens volens by his body-guard, 
went home. 

Very sincere was the regret with which Soon 
discovered that Craig and Fry had taken up their 
abode under his master’s roof. Having no more 
questions to answer, he would have no more taels to 
receive. And what made matters worse, Kin-Fo had 
again commenced to censure and chastise him 
bitterly for his blunders and his idleness. Poor, 
Soon! he little knew what the future had in store for 
him. % 

The first care of Kin-Fo.was to send a “ phono- 
gram” to Peking. He was anxious not to lose an 
hour in announcing the ‘recovery of his wealth, and 
La-oo was enraptured, independently of the tenor.of 
the communication, at hearing once more the voice 


that she had feared was silenced for ever. The Y 


seventh moon, said the lover, should not wane before 
he would be at her side, never more to leave her; 
but before that time he could not see her, lest he 
should leave her a second time a widow. 

La-oo could not understand the meaning of the 
last words of the letter; but sho knew that the lover 
promised to come, and to quit her no more, and this 
made her, that day, the happiest of women in 
Peking. 

Very complete was the reaction that had set in 
upon all Kin-Fo’s ideas and feelings. With the 
access of fortune had come an entire revolution in his 
view of life, and the friends that he had entertained 
at dinner so recently in Canton would scarcely have 
recognised their unimpassioned, apathetic host; 
while Wang himself could hardly have believed his 
senses. 

No trace of Wang was yet to be discovered. The 
foreign quarters, the bazaars, the streets, the suburbs 
were searched; every corner of Shang-Hai was 





explored; the keenest of the ‘‘ti-paos’’ were put 
upon the scent, but all in vain; there was no clue, no 
vestige, no +? 

Craig and Fry grew more uneasy. More and more 
tenaciously they adhered close to Kin-Fo’s side, they 
ate at his table, they slept in his room, they tried to 
make him wear a shirt of mail, and did their best to 
persuade him to eat nothing but boiled eggs, which, 
they said, could not be poisoned. Against these 
restrictions the wealthy householder naturally 
rebelled; just as well, he said, for the next two 
months, might he be locked up in the iron safe at the 
office of the Centenarian. 

Looking at the matter from an official point of 
view, William Biddulph made the practical sugges- 
tion that the premium should be returned, and the 
policy destroyed. Kin-Fo, however, would not listen 
to the proposal; the bargain was made, and he would 
abide by the consequences. Finding him thus resolute, 
Biddulph acquiesced, only assuring him that he was 
fortunate in being in such good keeping as that of 
the office he had himself the honour to represent. 


CHAPTER XI.—AN UNPLEASANT NOTORIETY. 


SEvERAL days passed, and as no efforts succeeded 
in discovering the whereabouts of Wang, Kin- 
Fo began to chafe at the confinement and inaction 
that were being imposed on him. Biddulph himself 
became somewhat uneasy. Although at first he had 
thought it unlikely that Wang would carry the 
covenanted deed into execution, he felt bewildered, 
and began now to realise that in China stranger 
things might happen even than in America; and at 
last he entered into Kin-Fo’s opinion, that the mys- 
terious disappearance of Wang was only the prelude 
to a reappearance when he would suddenly descend 
like a thunderbolt, and perpetrate the final act. Tho 
fatal blow once given, the philosopher would present 
himself at the office of- the Centenarian and claim his 
allotted ‘portion. 

Directly, indirectly, by all means, by any means, 
thought Biddulph, such a scheme must be frustrated. 
He resolved to advertise; and, accordingly, not only 
had notices repeatedly inserted in the ‘Peking 
Gazette,’ the ‘‘Tching-Pao,” and other Chinese 
newspapers published in Hong-Kong and Shang- 
Hai, but sent them by telegraph to all the leading 
journals of Europe and America. 

‘It was first announced :— 

WWANG, of Shang-Hai, is hereby informed that 
the contract made on the 2nd of May, between him- 
self and Kin-Fo, also of Shang-Hai, is null and 
void, the said Kin-Fo having determined to die a 
centenarian.”’ 

This: advertisement was almost immediately fol- 
lowed by another :— 

‘‘Rewarp.—Notice is hereby given that a reward 


of thirteen hundred taels, or two thousand dollars, is . 


offered to any one giving information as to the pre- 
sent residence of Wane, of Shang-Hai. Apply to 
William J. Biddulph, Centenarian Insurance Com- 
pany, Shang-Hai.” 

It was not in the least likely that Wang was tra- 
versing any distant quarter of the world, during the 
few weeks that had been left open to him for the ful- 
filment of his compact; it was far more probable 
that he was only concealing himself somewhere in 
the immediate neighbourhood, ready to avail himself 
of a favourable opportunity ; but Biddulph was not 
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inclined to leave any stone unturned to bring about 
his discovery. 

The advertisements he issued were made more and 
more sensational. One morning-a paragraph would 
appear headed in large capitals— 

“Wane! Wane! Wana!” 
on the next a similar paragraph beginning— 
“Kin-Fo! Kty-Fo! Kiy-Fo!” 

Inevitably the result was that Wang and Kin-Fo 
became notorious names throughout the empire. 

«Where is Wang?” 

‘What has Wang been up to?” 

“Have you caught Wang?” 

Ridiculous inquiries of this kind were in every- 
body’s mouth, until even the children caught the 
infection, and ran about the streets crying out— 

“Who has found Wang?” 

Scarcely less notorious became the name of Kin- 
Fo. Thus publicly announced as desiring to live to 
a hundred, he became the butt of perpetual jokes. 
The Emperor’s elephant, just completing its twentieth 
lustre in the royal stables, it was said, had found a 
new rival ; the imperial yellow robe,* it was ebserved, 
had found a new claimant; jests without number 
were bandied about by mandarins, civil and military, 
by merchants on the exchange, by loungers in the 
streets, and by the watermen in their boats. Ono 
comic song, set to the tune of ‘‘ Man-tchiang-houng ”’ 
(‘The wind that whistles through the willows’’), 
was composed upon the subject, and was succeeded 
by another called ‘‘The Centenarian’s Five Watches,” 
which had a prodigious sale at three sapecks a copy. 

The Chinese delight in fun, and, ever ready for a 
joke, they are apt to allow their love of caricature to 
intrude almost too much into the reserve of private 
life; but the recent advertisements, it must be owned, 
opened up to them a fair topic for entertainment. 

To Biddulph the sensation that was created was of 
course highly satisfactory; it answered his purpose 
inevery way. What effect it had upon Wang no 
one could tell, as he succeeded in evading the most 
vigorous search that was set on foot to discover him ; 
but to poor Kin-Fo the notoriety which he had 


attracted was the very reverse of pleasant. It soon | 
became impossible for him to walk along the streets | 


or quays without being thronged by a set of idlers ; 
nor did he escape the nuisance when he went out 
into the country.; while he could never return to his 
yamen without finding a regular mob assembled at 
the door. Every morning he was vociferously sum- 
moned to the balcony, that the populace might see 
for themselves that he had not been consigned to his 
coffin, and bulletins were published regularly in the 
daily journals, after the fashion of the Imperial Court 
Circular, to record his state of health, and report all 
his movements. 

To endure such a condition of things was out of 
the question. Existence on such terms was intole- 
rable. On the morning of the 21st he hurried_off to 
Biddulph, and acquainted him with his intention of 
quitting Shang-Hai forthwith. 

_ The agent, really concerned for the company’s 
interest, pointed out to him the great risk he would 
be running. 

‘Never mind,” said Kin-Fo, ‘‘I will take my 
chance, and you must use greater precautions.” 

“ But consider,” pleaded Biddulph. 





* Every Chinaman who attains his eightieth year enjoys the privilege 
wearing a yellow robe. Yellow is the imperial colour, and permission 
for its use is only granted as an honour to old age. 








‘‘T am going,” interrupted Kin-Fo. 

‘*Going where?” 

‘‘ Anywhere ; straight ahead.” 

‘Where shall you stop?” 

‘* Nowhere.” 

‘¢ And when shall you come back?” 

“‘ Never.” 

‘“« But if we find Wang?” 

‘A plague upon Wang!” 

‘But remember your bargain.” 

‘Yes, I was a fool.” 

‘We may catch Wang yet.” 

‘* Never.” 

It must be confessed, however, that in his heart 
Kin-Fo had the most intense anxiety for Wang to. be 
found. The knowledge that his life was gratuitously 
placed in the hands of another was now a perpetual 
torment to him ; it was worse than living in a.state of 
siege, and the prospect of going through more than 
another month of such suspense was beyond endur- 
ance. 

‘‘And you really mean to go?” resumed Bid- 
dulph. 

‘‘T have told you once,’’ said Kin-Fo. 

‘You are aware, I presume, that Craig and Fry 
will have to go with you?” 

** As you please; I only warn you that they will 
have to travel pretty fast.” 

‘Go they must,” repeated Biddulph ; ‘‘ they shall 
be ready when you please.” 

Returning to the yamen, Kin-Fo immediately set 
about the necessary preparations for departure. His 
announcement to Soon that he would have to accom- 
pany him was a grievous annoyance to the valet, 
who hated nothing so much as being hurried and 
bustled about; but he had too much regard for his 
pigtail to venture-either upon remonstrance or objec- 
tion. 

In a very short time Oraig and Fry, with ‘true 
American promptness, presented themselyés,-and 
announced that they were ready to start. 

‘In what direction—” began Craig. 

“ Are we to go?” continued Fry. 

‘‘To Nanking first,’”’ said Kin-Fo, sharply. 

The spies exchanged a smile, and having satisfied 


' themselves that Kin-Fo would not start until towards 


evening, they went away to say a few words to 
Biddulph, and to change their clothes for Chinese 
costumes, which would attract less attention. In 
good time, with bags at their sides, and revolvers in 
their waistbands, they returned to the yamen. 

It was getting dusk when, under as little observa- 
tion as possible, they proceeded to the harbour in the 
American quarter, and embarked on board one of the 
steamers that run between Shang-Hai and Nanking, 
a voyage that with a favourable tide rarely takes 
more than twelve hours. 

But short as was the passage, Craig and Fry were 
cautious not to overlook any detail that might ensure 
the safety of the life they had under their care. 
They made it their first concern to scrutinise all the 
other passengers; they had lived long enough in the 
locality of Shang-Hai to be familiar with the bland 
and benevolent features of Wang, and did not rest 
until they had made certain that he had neither 
preceded them nor followed them on board. But 
when all these external matters had been attended 
to they devoted all their watchfulness to the per- 
sonal welfare of their charge. They ascertained the 
strength of every railing on which he leant; they 
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tested the stability of every plank on which he trod; 
they kept him at a prudent distance from the engines, 
in ¢ase they should burst; they remonstrated with 
him when he exposed himself to the chill night air ; 
they looked to the port-holes of his cabin to ascertain 
that they were properly closed; they carried him his 
tea and his cake, not emitting meanwhile to reprove 
Soon most sternly for his neglect of his master; and 
finally, they lay down, still undressed, at the door of 
the cabin, not without having provided themselves 
with life-belts, so that the proper resources should 
all be ready in case of collision, explosion, or other 
disaster by which the vessel might be liable to 
founder. 

Everything, however, went well ; nothing occurred 
to put their alacrity to the test. Rapidly the steamer 
descended the Woo-Sung ; it turned into the mouth 
of the Yang-tse-Kiang (the Blue River), and, having 
passed the Island of Tsong-Ming, it left the lights 
of Oo-song and Lang-Chan far behind, and in good 
time next morning landed all its passengers on the 
quay of the ancient city. 


COLOSSAL AVENUE, NANKING. 


; It was with a definite motive that Kin-Fo, on 
leaving Shang-Hai, had in the first instance made 
his way to Nanking. He entertained an idea that 


former associations connected with the ancient place, | 








once the stronghold of the T'vhang-Mao rebellion, 
might already have attracted Wang thither. Its 
history was full of stirring memories. Here had 
Rong-Sieou-Tsin, once a modest schoolmaster, but 
subsequently the Emperor of the Tai-Ping, held the 
Manchow authority long time in check; here, in 
1864, he had poisoned himself that he might not fall 
into the hands of his foes ; here had been proclaimed 
the new era of the great peace ;* hence had fled the 
son of the Emperor, only to be captured and beheaded 
by the Imperialists in power. And had not his bones 
been torn from the tomb and scattered as refuse 
amongst the brutes of the field? In short, was not 
Nanking the scene where, amidst burning ruin, a 
hundred thousand of Wang’s confederates within 
three days had been massacred in cold blood? 

Surely, argued Kin-Fo, it is of all things most 
natural that hither should Wang return ; that, seized 
as it were with a kind of home-sickness, he should 
come back and sniff afresh the once-familiar scent, 
and, nerved by the ancient memories, he should be 
inspired at the proper moment to go back to Shang- 
Hai, and fulfil the covenant of blood to 
which he was pledged. 

But anyhow, it was as well to choose 
Nanking as any place beside for a first 
stage. If Wang should be discovered 
there, all well and good; at once there 
would be an end of every difficulty. But 


until the time should have passed away 
in which there was anything to fear. 

On landing, Kin-Fo led his party to 
an hotel in one of the half-deserted quar- 
ters of the town, where the ruins of the 
ancient capital lay scattered round them 
as a wilderness. 

‘‘T have a word to say to you,” he said 
to his satellites; ‘‘ you must remember 
that I am travelling now under a fictitious 
name. Upon no pretext am I to be called 
Kin-Fo ; for the present I am Ki-Nan.” 

‘‘ All right !”” answered Soon. 

‘“‘Ki-Nan,” replied Craig and Fry, 
dividing the syllables between them. 

It was not to be wondered at that 
Kin-Fo took every pains he could to 
avoid being pestered by any repetition of 
the annoyances to which he had been 
lately subjected. He took good care not 
to breathe a suspicion of the expectation 
he entertained of meeting Wang in Nan- 
king; he was well aware that the hint 
of such a probability would only throw 
over him a fresh network of precautions 
and aggravate his grievances. In the 
eyes of Craig and his colleague he was 
nothing more than a parcel of specie 
that had to be convoyed safely through 
the perils of a hostile country. 

The day was spent in exploring the 
place. From north to south, from east 
to west, the decayed city was carefully 
surveyed; its ancient splendour every- 
where was gone. Kin-Fo walked ra- 
pidly ; he said little, but observed much, 


not only the features of the eity, but the countenances 
of the passers-by. 











* The interpretation of Tai-Ping is ‘‘ great peace.” 
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But the familiar face for which he looked was not 


said Kin-Fo to himself. He searched anxiously 


to be seen. Neither on the canals, where the popu- | and earnestly, but searched in vain. 


lation chiefly throngs, nor in the streets, 
desolate and overgrown, was there trace 
of the fugitive anywhere. Kin-Fo seemed 
proof against all fatigue. Poor Soon 
crawled on behind with lagging and un- 
willing steps ; the men entrusted with th» 
oversight of the wanderer found their 
energies sufficiently taxed, but onwards, 
onwards they went. They passed th» 
ruined marble porticos and half-burnt 
walls that mark the site of the Imperial 
Palace; they passed the yamen of the 
Catholic missionaries who narrowly es- 
caped being massacred amidst the horrors 
of the insurrection in 1870; they passed 
the gun-factory built recently with the 
indestructible bricks of the old Porcelain 
Tower; they passed, after many wander- 
ings, out of the east gate, and found 
themselves in an open country. 

Kin-Fo paused to look about him. As 
he left the city he found himself in a 
long avenue bordered on either side by 
colossal granite figures of animals. Pro- 
ceeding along the avenue he reached a - 
small temple at its extremity, behind 
which was a mound so high that it might 
almost be called a hill. The mound was 
a tomb; beneath it lay Reng-oo, the 
Emperor-Priest, who five centuries back 
had contested the burden of a foreign 
yoke. The idea could not be repressed. 
Had not Wang, before he dipped his 
hand once more in human blood, been 
moved to make a pilgrimage to this very 
sepulchre ? Kin-Fo felt that he was about 
to encounter him in the very midst of the 
associations of the fallen dynasty. 

Yet, no; the place was all deserted ; 
the temple was empty. There was no 
guardian now but the line of figures that 
made the avenue; no living form in sight. 

Kin-Fo was retiring. Suddenly upon 





the temple door he caught sight of the letters, | 


obviously quite freshly carved: W. K. F. 








There was no alternative but to retire at last. foon 


could scarce drag his weary limbs. The Americans 


No mistaking these ; they meant Wang and Kin-Fo | were glad enough to be once more at the hotel and 


or they meant nothing. 
‘‘ Wang has been here, perhaps is here now,” 


| at rest. 


Next morning they all left Nanking: 





JEAN INGELOW. 


tee place which Jean Ingelow has taken among 

popular poets is indicated by the fact that her 
first series of poems, issued in 1863, has now reached 
a twenty-fourth edition. The second series, which 
appeared four years later, has attained to a seventh. 
Both series are included in the two beautiful volumes 
recently published, which give worthy setting to old 
favourites, and are enriched also by some few 
additions.* Success was never more deserved. She 
has all the qualities which entitle a poet to respect. 





* Poems by Jean Ingelow. Longmans. 





Her imagination moves musically, and can express 
itself in majestic verse or in simple melody. She 
ranges over wide fields, and is familiar with the 
language of beauty everywhere. The strong humanity 
which throbs in her pages gives them half their 
charm, but she is distinguished also by her clear 
enunciation of Christian truths. 

One poem in the new edition is marked as now 
published for the first time. It bears the title, 
‘‘ Letters on Life andthe Morning ;” and the first of 
the series, the only one given, is ‘‘ A Parson’s Letter 
to a Young Poet.’”’ Looking back to the days of old 
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Iomer and Aischylus, to Dante and to Shakespeare, 
the writer repeats the lamentation that the poets of 
to-day, ‘‘ albeit of tongue full sweet and majesty like 
even to theirs,” are fallen on evil days, for they can 
but show the fair past of the world or picture its 
estate as they find it, the prosaic age of busy commerce 
and inquisitive science. An appeal is made to the 
poet of to-day to rise and sing worthily. The old 
heroes, the men of war with blood upon their 
hands, are no longer worshipped. The cry of the 
mother-world is ‘‘ to forget—and to begin again.” 


** Yet list the ery— 
Begin for her again, and learn to sing ; 
But first in all thy learning, learn to be. 
Is life a field ? then plough it up—re-sow 
With worthier seed. Is lifeaship? O heed 
The southing of thy stars. Is life a breath ? 
Breathe deeper, draw life up from hour to hour, 
Aye, from the deepest deep in thy deep soul.” 


And so the poem moves to the larger question, 
Where is the poet who shall set all life afresh? 
And in the silence God is set forth as the only true 
interpreter of human yearnings. We may not follow 
this thought as it is subtly expressed; but when the 
‘young poet ’’ complains that his feet tread a dry 
desert, and that the old words sound but faintly, and 
that the vision of the Prince of Life is lost in the far 
ages, here is the answer: 


‘* He is not dead, He cannot go. 
Men’s faith at first was like a mastering stream, 
Like Jordan ‘the descender’ leaping down 
Pure from his snow ; and warmed of tropic heat 
Hiding himself in verdure : then at last 
In a Dead Sea absorbed, as faith of doubt. 
But yet the snow lies thick on Hermon’s breast, 
And daily at his source the stream is born. 
Go up, go mark the whiteness of the snow— 
Thy faith is not thy Saviour, not thy God. 
Though faith waste fruitless down a desert old, 
The living God is new, and He is near.” 


In this spirit Miss Ingelow has treated many 
subjects, some with greater simplicity and even 


clearer utterance of evangelic hope. The new 
volumes include also some sonnets and lighter poems 
not in the earlier editions. "We quote the following 
as illustrating another style: 


COLD AND QUIET. 


Cold, my dear,—cold and quiet, 
In their cups on yonder lea, 
Cowslips fold the brown bee’s diet ; 
So the moss enfoldeth thee. 
‘¢ Fjant me, plant me, O love, a lily flower— 
Plant at my head, I pray you, a green tree ; 
And when our children sleep,” she sighed, ‘‘ at the dusk hour, 
And when the lily blossoms, O come out to me!” 


Lost, my dear? Lost! nay, deepest 
Love is that which loseth least ; 
Through the night-time while thou sleepest, 
Still I watch the shrouded east. 
Near, near thee, my wife that aye liveth, 
‘** Lost” is no word for such a love as mine ; 
Love from her past to me a present giveth, 
And love itself doth comfort, making pain divine. 





JEAN INGELOW. 


Rest, my dear, rest. Fair showeth 
That which was, and not in vain: 
Sacred have I kept, God knoweth, 
Love’s last words atween us twain. 
‘** Hold by our past, my only love, my lover ; 
Fall not, but rise, O love, by loss of me!” 
Boughs from our garden, white with bloom hang over. 
Love, now our children slumber, I come out to thee. 


Our purpose in this brief notice is simply to call 
attention to this new issue of poems rich in Christian 
thought and musical with many charms. The name 
of Jean Ingelow is familiar to our readers. These 
extracts do not represent more than what is new in 
the volumes. 





Original Fables. 


BY MRS. PROSSER. 
HOW TO FIND OUT THE VALUE OF A BLESSING. 


OnE came to the well and grumbled that ‘‘ the water was rather 
thick.” 

Another came and said, ‘‘ It’s a long, weary way to fetch it.” 

A third declared ‘‘it wasn’t worth fetching, it had such a 
queer taste!” 

A fourth complained that the bucket ‘had to go so low to 
get at it!” 

The spring failed—the well dried up. 

Now there was lamentation—such an outcry ! 

‘© Oh, for the well! Oh, for the well!” 

‘Cry on,” said the well; ‘‘I was full of faults, and of 
little value while you had me; now I am dry, you know my 
worth.” 


THE PHARISEE AND PUBLICAN. 


“« How disgusting !"’ cried the broad white flagstone, looking: 
proudly from his own smooth, fair surface to the field beyond. 
** Worms and creeping things to be seen openly in every diréc- 
tion. I am thoroughly disgusted!” 

‘* Good sir,” answered the field, ‘‘ only let a rough hand turn 
you over, and what a colony of villainous things would be seen 
underneath! The difference between you and me is, that | 
make no attempt to hide my corruptions, while you cover yours 
over and parade your outside purity !” 


INQUIRE WITHIN. 


‘*He is a handsome fellow!” said the casks, as they stood 
ranged side by side in the cellar. 

‘* Yes, he beats us allin looks. He is taller, and much bigger 
round,” said one. 

‘* Ay! and see how well finished up he is!” cried another. 

‘‘How is it that he stands empty while we are all filled?” 
asked a third. 

‘1 know,” answered a fourth; ‘“‘he is strong and roomy, 
and, as you say, ‘a handsome fellow to look at outside,’ but he 
has held ill-savoured, pestilent stuff so long that he has kept its 
flavour, so that he would poison anything put into him. There- 
fore, though fine and fair to look at, he cannot be used.” 


‘“‘OUT-AND-OUT” BETTER THAN ‘‘ HALF-AND. 
HALF.” 
‘*Ned, you are a poor drudge—no spirit, no self-respect. I 
really despise you!” 
The sleek, handsome mule looked as though he was thoroughly 
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in earnest as he gave Ned a contemptuous stare before turning 
away his head in disgust. : ; 

Ned seemed rather surprised at the sudden outbreak. He 
was standing harnessed to a cart'‘of bricks, which he had just 
brought from the field, and was waiting till he should be set 
free from his burden or driven off with it to some other quarter. 

‘Don’t you see,” said the mule again, ‘‘it’s not enough 
that you are made to fetch and carry, but you are forced to stand 
with your load till your masters are pleased to release you ?” 

“Yes, I see,” said Ned, thrusting his nose into his fodder- 
bag for a little comfort. ; 

And yet you bear it!” cried the mule, with disgust. 
‘‘ What would you have me do?” asked Ned, munching his 


hay. 

u Kick! that’s what I would do!” cried the mule; ‘‘ and 
so would you if you had any spirit.” ' 

‘*Then I’m glad I have no spirit, for kicking would do me 
no good, and would be sure to bring me into trouble,” answered 
Ned. 

‘¢ J would shiver their cart to atoms before J would stand it !” 
cried the mule, shaking with rage. 

‘*Ah! but you see there’s another cart, bigger than this, so 
I should get nothing by that kick, for my load would be 
greater,” said Ned, composedly. 

‘Go on with your ‘drudge’ spirit!” cried the mule. ‘‘ Of 
course, it’s what one might expect from such a creature. You 
are but an ass! I had a horse for my father, I am thankful to 
say, and I inherit his noble nature.” 

“* Now look here,” said Ned, ‘‘ excuse the liberty I take with 
a gentleman of your high breeding, ‘‘ but was it your father’s 
spirit or your mother’s dullness that got you that thrashing 
yesterday when you upset the coal-cart? Because if you have 
but an ass’s understanding on the one part, with a horse’s pride 
on the other, it,seems to me you would be better off without the 
one or the other. _ As for me, ‘drudge,’ as you are pleased to 
call me, I confess I am quite satisfied to be only a donkey, since 
I am not a horse out-and-out !” 





BETTER RISE ON POOR WINGS THAN RUN WITH 
FINE FEATHERS. 


“ What magnificent wings!” said the birds, as they gazed 
at the ostrich. 

“ Ay, magnificent truly ! And then, in my opinion, you have 
said all!” cried a stout little fellow among them. ‘‘ She has 
‘wings’ indeed! and they carry her along the ground, but they 
won't bear her upward. She may keep her fine feathers for me, 
I would rather have my homely pinions, that take me into 
yonder glorious sky, than all her grace and grandeur.” 


GOOD THINGS TO BE TAKEN WITH ONE HAND, 
AND GIVEN WITH THE OTHER. 


**Most unjust !” cried the corn-field, when the sheaves had 
been borne off, and she was left with her unsightly stubble. 
“Every year they serve me thus. I patiently nourish the seed 
they sow in me, and bring it on from the green blade to the full 
ear ; and no sooner does it come to perfection than they come 
and carry it off!” 

“Your trouble arises from your mistaken view of things, 
mother,” said the birds that came to pick up the stray grains ; 
“the corn was not given you to keep, only to pass on when 
ready for its destined use; it’s the rule all over the world. 


We are helped not for our own profit, but that we may help 
others also.” 





SAFETY IN HUMILITY. 


“How is it,” cried the partridges to the ptarmigans, ‘‘ that 
you change so much and so often? Sometimes you are mossy 
rock colour, sometimes you are just like the hoar frost, and 
then you come out like the driven snow.” 

“Friends,” answered the ptarmigans, ‘‘the reason of our 
changing is this: we go with the place we inhabit, and as 
that submits itself to the seasons, so we follow it. Depend 
on it, we find our advantage in humbly conforming ourselves 
to those who know better than we do, and prefer falling in 
With their example to proudly taking our own way, though we 


‘don’t always see the reason of the rule that leads us.” 


ORIGINAL FABLES. 





PMariceties. 





Mr. BrADSHAW OF THE GUIDE-BOOKS, AND TELFORD THE 
ENGINEER.—About forty years ago, when railways were in their 
infancy and railway-guides unknown, Mr. George Bradshaw pro- 
jected and published a map of the canals.of England and Wales, 
with their Seale above the sea. He was then a young man, 
beginning his career asa publisher. He waited on Mr. Telford, 
then in the height of his fame as an engineer, having con- 
structed the road from Holyhead to Dublin, including the Con- 
way and Menai Bridges. Mr. Telford at once entered, with 
cordial kindness, into the young publisher’s proposal, offered 
him all the help that his knowledge and experience could supply, 
and only stipulated that no levels should be given without 
actual survey, taking nothing for granted as correct, even if 
found in Engineers’ reports or Parliamentary plans. He gave 
Mr. Bradshaw an office in his own house for his sole use, super- 
intended and directed the draughtsmen engaged in the work, 
and gave every help and encouragement during the two years 
that the survey lasted. When the map was about to be pub- 
lished, Mr. Bradshaw, anxious to give a permanent and appro- 
priate expression of his sense of obligation, requested permission 
to dedicate the work to Mr. Telford. ‘‘ Certainly—certainly,”’ 
was the characteristic reply ; ‘‘but yon must inscribe it plain 
Thomas Telford—no Esquire.” Nor did his unwearied and dis- 
interested kindness terminate here, for, in addition to writing 
numberless letters to promote the subscription for the work, he 
never travelled without the map, and wherever he went he 
recommended it te the notice of his professional brethren, and 
many influential public and private companies and individuals. 
We may add that this map was in every respect worthy of its 
distinguished patron, and that as a standard reference of the 
levels of the kingdom, it has been found of invaluable practical 
utility inthe suryeys which have been subsequently made, pre- 
vious to the construction of the great lines of railway communi- 
cation through the country. Mr. Telford taught himself Latin, 
French, Italian, and German, and could read those languages 
with facility, and converse readily in French. He took one 

atent in his lifetime, and it gave him so much trouble, that 

e resolved never to have another, and kept his resolution. For 
some years before his death he gradually retired from profes- 
sional employment, and he latterly amused his leisure hours by 
writing a detailed account of the principal undertakings which 
he had planned and lived to see executed, which has since been 
ee He died September 2, 1834, and was buried in 
Vestminster Abbey. 


A Manston oF Ice.—The Zoological Gardens at Moscow 
contained this winter an object of interest which was daily 
visited by throngs of sightseers. It consisted of an extensive 
structure of ice, built so as precisely to resemble a large resi- 
dence. The blocks of ice were cut and fashioned in regular 
form, as though they -were stone. The building was erected by 
300 working masons under a Moscow builder and architect, who 
completed the singular edifice, with its doors, windows, roof, 
and internal fittings in a very short space of time. 


RUSSIAN Sotprers.—The men of the 36th Regiment of in- 
fantry, distinguished in the Schipka Pass, adopted fourteen 
helpless orphans as children of the regiment, and bought a cow, 
whose milk supported the little ones. The men off duty took 
turns in nursing the babies—for they are little else—and when 
on the march the soldiers have made asolemn pledge to carry 
them in turns. This kindly care of the orphans was witnessed 
by the Correspondent of the ‘‘Scotsman,’’ who was so struck 
with it that he adds: ‘‘ Yet these soldiers are specimens of the 
barbarous hordes of the Russian steppes, while the murderers 
and mutilators of the parents were, forsooth, gentlemanly, soft- 
mannered, civilised Turks.” 


TOLERATION IN TurkEy.—During the public discussion of 
the case of Dr. Koeller, whose release Sir Henry Layard demanded 
from the Porte, a letter, signed ‘‘A Nonagerian,” appeared 
in the ‘‘ Times.” If not from the pen of the venerable Lord 
Stratford Canning, it reminds us of the time when his influence 
made England feared and honoured in Turkey :—‘‘ The reli- 
gious difficulty in Turkey has come to a ‘ satisfactory solution '— 
i.e., the Khodja, whose ‘unpardonable wickedness’ consisted 
in revising a translation of our Prayer-book to keep himself and 
his family from starvation, after receiving no salary for nearly 
two years, is simply to be banished to an island believed to be 
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beyond the reach of fanatical violence. It is added that the 
missionary’s papers will some day be returned to him. This 
arrangement, if honestly carried out, will be in a measure satis- 
factory. But I have good ground for again asking whether the 
repeated treaties signed by the Turkish authorities granting 
religious freedom to their subjects are to remain a dead letter ? 
If I had the honour of sitting at the feet of Sir. H. Layard for 
one minute, I would softly whisper in his Excellency’s ear a 
little epigram which an aged relative taught me some time in 
the last century :— 


‘ Tender handed stroke a nettle, 
And it stings you for your pains ; 
Grasp it like a man of mettle, 
And it soft as silk remains.’ ” 


KirkKcALpy AssocrATions.—Dr. Barnardo, who made a tour 
in the North last autumn in behalf of his Homes and Refuges in 
the East of London, met with some interesting reminiscences in 
the ‘* lang toon o’ Kirkcaldy.” ‘* Near to my host’s house,” says 
Dr. Barnardo, ‘‘ was an old building now used by him asa store- 
house for flax. Drawing my attention to its aged, weather- 
beaten walls, he remarked : ‘ Fifty years ago this was a school, 
the chief grammar-school in the town. Here Adam Smith, the 
author of the ‘* Wealth of Nations,” was educated. Here 
Thomas Carlyle was for a while schoolmaster, having a stipend 
of £90 per annum. And not far from this building was another 
used as the High School, over which the celebrated Edward 
Irving presided as dominie, and earned the reputation of being 
the most severe schoolmaster of the whole district.’ My host, 
who is now an old man, was for a time a pupil of Carlyle, and 
remembers him and Edward Irving distinctly.”’ 


Our Opium TrADE witH Curna.—We have had two ter- 
rible wars with China, and they cost India (notwithstanding the 
indemnities paid by China to atone for her resistance to our 
opium traffic), according to Sir John Lubbock, six and a half 
millions sterling. The interest of this forms-.a deduction, 
whether recognised or not, from our opium revenue of not less 
than £300,000 a year. But, indeed, much of the expense of 
war is*constantly going on. The trade is a warlike attempt upon 
an otherwise friendly nation. How else can we explain the 
presence in the Chinese seas of twenty-five of her Majesty’s ships 
of war? If the cost of this fleet is not to be deducted from the 
opium revenue, the only difference is that England herself has to 
bear it. The same remark applies to the interest of the debt 
incurred by the wars with China, to which we have just re- 
ferred, and by the Indian Mutiny. It may surprise many of 
our readers to learn that the great Indian Mutiny was really due 
to this very traffic. Startling as this statement may be, it rests 
on ne less authority than that of Sir Henry Lawrence, who, in a 
letter to Lord Canning, then Governor-General, attributed the 
discontent which led to the mutiny, not to greased cartridges, 
but tothe General Service Enlistment Oath which was adminis- 
tered to the Bengal army. This ‘‘ General Service Order ” had 
been issued by Lord Canning, because he wanted troops for 
China to serve in the ‘‘ Lorcha-Arrow”’ war, which spran 
directly from the opium traffic. The order disgusted an 
alarmed them, because crossing the sea involved a breach of 
caste ; it was represented that they were to be compelled to 
submit to it, and the older Sepoys remembered that the 47th 
Regiment, in 1824, had_been mown down with grape-shot for 
refusing to proceed to Burmah under similar circumstances. — 
Letter from Mr. 8. S. Mander, in ‘‘ China’s Millions.” 


AMERICAN SEWING-MACHINE TRADE.—This branch of ma- 
chinery is becoming of great importance in the United States, 
very nearly 4,000 skilled artisans being employed in the sewing- 
machine factories. The export trade is above a million of dollars, 
of which the largest figures are these :—Germany, 539,000 dols. ; 
England, 465,000 dols. ; Mexico, 153,000 dols.; Australia, 


110,000 dols. To France the export is only 41,000 dols., while 
to Cuba it is 60,000 dols. 


SWITZERLAND AND AMERICA.—At the Basle meeting of the 
Evangelical Alliance, last autumn, Dr. Schaff, of New York, 
thus spoke as representative from America :—‘‘ Brethren of 
Switzerland !—It is a great honour and pleasure to me, as a 
Swiss by birth and an American by adoption, to deliver to the 
Swiss Branch of the Evangelical Alliancethe Christian salutations 
of the American Branch. The young republic of the United 
States owes a great debt of gratitude to the oldest republic of 
Europe, which has now for more than 570 years maintained its 











VARIETIES. 


free institutions, and need not be ashamed of a comparison with 
any country of the globe. The venerable city of Basle was the 
seat of a general Catholic Council, which proclaimed the 
necessity of a reformation of the Church in the head and 
members a hundred years before the actual Reformation. In 
Basle the first edition of the Greek Testament was printed, 
which enabled Luther and Tyndale to translate the Word of 
God from the original language, and to lead Christendom back 
to its fountain-head. The Mission Institute of Basle has 
kindled a sacred fire of zeal for the conversion of the heathen 
world. The Reformation of colampadius in Basle, of Zwingli 
in Zurich, and of Calvin in Geneva, produced those ideas and 
principles on which all the Reformed Churches are founded. 
Swiss Calvinism, as modified in Holland, England, and 
Scotland, is (as Bancroft in his History of the United States has 
elaborately shown) the chief source of the national character and 
free institutions of North America. From Switzerland we 
borrowed in the formation period of our history the idea of a 
self-governing federal Union of States. Switzerland gave us 
not only thousands of industrious farmers and mechanics, but 
also some of our most illustrious statesmen and scholars, as Albert 
Gallatin (of Geneva), the leading financier of the Government 
under the administrations of Jefferson and Madison ; Louis 
Agassiz, the greatest naturalist of America, who could “ not 
afford time to make money,” and his surviving friend, Arnold 
Guyot (of Neuchatel, now of Princeton), who shows in doctrine 
and example the compatibility of the highest attainments in 
science with the humble faith of a Christian.” 





WHEAT IN 1879.—The wheat produced in the Union for 
1879 was fully equal to the average yield, but all its rivals in 
the markets of the world suffered from deficient harvests. 
France showed a falling eff of more than one-fourth her usual 
yield, Russia nearly one-fifth, — nearly one-seventh, Italy 
and Austria more than a fifth, while England was reduced from 
an average yield of eighty-three to forty-seven million bushels 
—a reduction approaching one-half. Turkey, Roumania, and 
Algeria also showed a diminution. Thus America saw the 
‘*balance of the world’’ threatened with a scarcity of wheat 
while her granaries were full. 


Paryrvs Piant.—Professor Blackie, of Edinburgh, who 
travelled in the East last year, in one of his letters, says: ‘‘The 
most remarkable thing in Syracuse is a thing, curiously enough, 
that is neither Sicilian nor Greek, but Egyptian. It is that 
same papyrus which I could never see in its proper country, but 
which grows profusely here—introduced by the Arabs, they say 
—in the River Anapus, or rather in the little rivulet of the 
Cyane, which flows into the larger stream on the farther side of 
the plateau on which the famous temple of Jupiter Olympus 
stands. This plateau of the usual limestone rock of the country, 
and of the geological type already indicated, rises about two 
miles south of the city, above a stretch of low, marshy ground 
intervening—a marsh, as usual in all hot countries, the natural 
seminary of malaria and the nurse of fever. . From the 

lateau we descended through fields of richly-cultivated land 
into the hot steaming meadow-ground behind, through which 
the Anapus and the Cyane wind their lazy current. Along a 
forest of reeds, and accompanied by a concert of frogs, whose 
vocal exhibitions here far outswell the warblings of the lark and 
the thrush, we threaded our way softly till we came to a little 
islet, where the eye in a moment caught the peculiar vegetative 
type of the papyrus. At this season of the year, not arrived at 
its perfect stature, it had very much the appearance of our 
common Equisetum, an upright, hard, ehnigilte stem, without 
leaves, bearing on the top a little — tuft of slender 
tresses. The pith within, being of a thready texture, is woven 
into that tissue from which the name of paper has travelled 
into all the languages of Europe—not now, indeed, in any 
large utilitarian fashion, but still in a small way, by our guide 
and his better half, who spin small portions of it into little 


squares, which they sell for a few pieces of money to the curious 
traveller.” 


Tue Datty Press.—According to the ‘‘ Printers’ Register,” 
which this month contains its annual list, there are now 153 
daily newspapers published in the United Kingdom—viz., 18 in 
London, 94 in the provinces, 3 in Wales, 21 in Scotland, 16 in 
Ireland, and 1 in Jersey ; 78 are issued in the morning, and 75 
in the evening ; 70 are published at 1d., 69 at 4d., and the re- 
mainder (14) at — varying from 14d. to $d. In politics, 65 
are returned as Liberal, 42 as Conservative, and 46 as indepen- 
dent or neutral. 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


EIGHTY=FIRST ANNIVERSARY. 
THE PUBLIC MEETING 


WILL BE HELD 


ON FRIDAY EVENING, MAY 7th, AT EXETER HALL. 


The Chair will be taken at Half-past Six o'clock, by 


SAMUEL MORLEY, Esa. M.P. 


And the following Gentlemen are expected to address the Meeting :— 
Ricut Rev. THE BISHOP OF RANGOON, p.p. Rev. W. P. MACKAY, of Tull. 
Rev. GEORGE EVERARD, s.a., of Wolverhampton. Rev. C. Il. SPURGEON. 


Tickets for Reserved Seats may be had on application to the Secretaries, 56, Paternoster Row, London. 


SERMONS. 
The ANNIVERSARY SERMONS will be preached as follows :—On Sunday Evening, May 9th, 1880. By the Right Rev. the 
BisHoP OF RANGOON, D.D., in Christ Church, North Brixton. Divine Service to commence at Seven o’clock, 
On Friday Afternoon, May 21st, 1880. By the Rev. GoRDON CALTHROP, M.A., Vicar of St. Augustine’s, Highbury, at St. Mary 
Aldermary, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. Divine Service to commence at a quarter past One o'clock. 
And on Sunday Moming, May oth, by the Rev. HENry ALLoN, D.D., at Allen Strect Congregational Church, Kensing- 
ton (Rev. Dr. RALEIGH’s). Divine Service to commence at Eleven o’clock. 


SAMUEL MANNING, 11.p., hese 
LEWIS BORRETT WHITE, m.a., 5°70" 
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